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THE ARCHITECTURE of DUKE UNIVERSITY 


qemavaessy| LIE BUILDINGS of Duke University are situated on 
two campuses. The Woman’s College, done in 
American Georgian architecture, occupies the East 


Campus, the original home of Trinity College in 





Durham since 1892. About two miles to the south- 
west of the Woman’s College is the West Campus and above its wooded 
plateau rise the Gothic towers of Trinity College and the professional 


schools. 


The Woman’s College 


The Woman’s College is the architectural realization of a desire to 
offer undergraduate women the same educational privileges as men. 
In 1896 Washington Duke made it possible for Trinity College to ad- 
mit women undergraduates. In 1924 James Buchanan Duke provided 
a separate college within the University for them. Since the Woman’s 
College enjoys an academic and social life apart from the University 
proper, its architectural plan is ambitious. On the East Campus are to 
be found an administration building, classroom and laboratory build- 


ings, a library, a union, an auditorium, a gymnasium, and dormitories. 


The East Campus 


The domain of the Woman’s College consists of 120 acres of land 
enclosed by a granite wall. On its northern and its eastern borders are 
groves of trees. In the midst of this park-like estate the chief build- 


ings of the East Campus are set upon an open rectangle. Facing the 
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outside lawns and trees are the East Duke and West Duke Buildings, 
and to the north of them, forming the southernmost end of the quad- 
rangle, are Aycock and Jarvis Halls. These four ivy-covered buildings, 
inherited from Trinity College, are made of cream-colored brick and 
roofed with green tile. The eleven new buildings, of red brick trimmed 
with marble and roofed with slate, form the quadrangle proper. At 
its head stands the massive, square Auditorium, covered by a large 
dome and approached by steps leading to a fine portico of six marble 
Ionic columns. A group of four residential houses, two on each side of 
the Auditorium, makes up the northern end of the quadrangle. In its 
center, each placed a few feet behind the main lines, stand the Library 
on the west side and the Union on the east. These two buildings, each 
with a marble colonnade of six Ionic columns, balance one another 
and repeat the monumental quality of the Auditorium. A group of 
four buildings, precisely like those at the north end, completes the 
quadrangle. Arcades connect all these buildings and create a formal 


architectural unit. 


Its Formal Unity 


The formal unity of the Woman’s College declares its eighteenth- 
century architectural origin and exhibits the characteristics associated 
with the architecture of that period: symmetry, order, balance, and 
repose. Its general plan and monumental quality suggest a parallel in 
Thomas Jefferson’s great design for the University of Virginia (1817). 
Certain similarities exist between Jefferson’s plan for the Lawn at 
Charlottesville and the arrangement of the Woman’s College. Both 
are rectangular in form. At the closed end of each rectangle stands a 
domed building with a portico reminiscent of the Roman Pantheon. 


On the sides of each plot, buildings of the same design are set off 
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The -Auditorium of the Woman's College 








against one another, and arcades unify them in an architectural whole. 
Spaciousness is the characteristic of both, but the effect of each is 
different. It is different because the buildings differ. At the University 
of Virginia, the circular Rotunda contrasts with the ten oblong Roman 
temples of the Pavilions on the sides of the terraced Lawn. These two- 
story buildings, in turn, contrast with the low barracks flanking them. 
The rhythmic contrast between one- and two-story buildings, accentu- 
ated by the long colonnades, gives the Lawn a character of airiness. On 
the East Campus, the dome of the square Auditorium contrasts with the 
flat roofs of the Union and Library and the sloping roofs of the E-shaped 
houses. The blocks of four houses on either side of the Union and Library 
throw these two buildings into relief. The horizontal string course of 
marble, the proximity of building to building, the massiveness of Union, 
Library, and Auditorium, make the East Campus seem compact, solid. 

Mr. Trumbauer, the architect, has dared to repeat his design of the 
E-shaped English manor house eight times. He has succeeded, none 
the less, in achieving formal unity without monotony, repose without 
coldness. He has accomplished this feat by one of his happiest inspira- 
tions, the placing of the Library and Union in recessed positions so 
that they form a cross-axis in the campus and break the straight lines 
of the quadrangle. Through the use of balance, of variety, the East 


Campus possesses an air of dignity and calm. 


Divided Loyalties 


The difference in style of the two campuses has already divided the 
loyalties of Duke University students, faculty, and friends, and it will 
continue to divide them. To those among them who love early America 
and the South, Georgian architecture seems more indigenous to our 


soil than Gothic and therefore more appropriate for collegiate buildings; 
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and to lovers of ordered beauty, the repose and stateliness of the East 
Campus will be more persuasive than the restlessness and irregularity 
of the West Campus Gothic. Since beauty does not exist so much in 
buildings themselves as in the mind which contemplates them, differ- 
ences in opinion regarding the respective architectural virtues of the 
East and West Campuses arise partly from differences in individual 
temperament and mood. For the purposes of this brief sketch, how- 
ever, the East Campus architecture does not require detailed treat- 


ment, as its conformance with American tradition is obvious. 


Architectural Conservatism 


In choosing American Georgian and Collegiate Gothic, the 
University has selected the two types of architecture most acceptable 
to American universities and colleges of the present day. After a cen- 
tury of growth without plan and architectural improvisation without 
style, American academic institutions, at the turn of the twentieth 
century, seem to have settled upon Georgian and Gothic as the two 
styles most fitting for collegiate structure. The choice of either style 
is characteristic of the conservative nature of our institutions and is 
indicative of America’s having come of age sufficiently to remember 
the past. In Georgian architecture, American universities revive the 
simplicity of our own architectural youth, and in Collegiate Gothic 
the architectural splendor of Tudor England. But this architectural 
conservatism does not arise from any desire to take refuge from the 
present either in eighteenth-century America or in Tudor England; on 
the contrary, it expresses the desire, perhaps subconscious, to establish 


in stone or brick some token of our intellectual and racial heritage. 
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The West Campus: the Land and the Buildings 


The plateau on which the University is situated rises sharply from 
the wooded valleys which surround it. Originally covered by a forest 
of pines, gums, hickories, and oaks, it lay in the shape of an arc. At 
the southeast it rose above the valley 125 feet and at the southwest, 
175 feet. In view of the fact that the ridge did not run true in any one 
direction, the first plan was to fit the buildings to the rolling terrain. 
The campus was to be approached by a winding road through the woods 
behind the President’s House, across the stream where the Sarah P. 
Duke Memorial Garden now is, and up the steep slope to the plateau. 
It was found, however, that the plateau was too narrow for the unit of 
buildings, and, as a consequence, the buildings were brought into line 
and the campus arranged on one axis instead of two. The first problem, 
accordingly, was to landscape the plateau: the land running north and 
south was cut down ten feet and some of the dirt moved to fill in the 
small ravine where the Chapel now stands, and some was moved to 
bridge the valley between the campus and the circle in front of the 
President’s House. Instead of extending the campus to the west, in 
the direction of the present baseball field, the unsymmetrical lines were 
straightened so that most of the university buildings face upon one 
large single court, the Main Quadrangle. 

Gothic buildings thus set astride a ridge produce two effects. The 
first, resulting from the symmetry of the Main Quadrangle and the 
Chapel Court, is its formality. Gothic buildings, whose characteristic 
is unevenness, are here placed on a rectangular plot of ground. Irregular 
buildings face upon a regular court. And the simple lines of the formal 
court, the wall and balustrade which cut the lines of the Main Quad- 
rangle at each end, the wide steps which lead to the Chapel Court, the 
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prim plots of grass and boxhedge on each side of the Chapel make it 
look as if a Gothic village had been put down in a Renaissance garden. 
In the second place, the lie of the land makes for a pleasant contrast 
between the buildings as seen first from the outside of the campus and 
then from the inside. Since some of the buildings are taller than they 
appear from the inside level of the campus, their effect, as one sees 
them from the serpentine road, is of massiveness: the sheer wall of the 
Auditorium from the road, the huge pile of buildings which composes 
the School of Medicine and Hospital, the backs of Craven and Kilgo 
Quadrangles are examples in point. From the inside, the buildings 
appear low and small. For one sees them no longer as individual 
buildings but as related parts of an architectural unit above which 


soars the Chapel Tower. 


Harmony and Diversity 


The harmony of the unit is first and foremost one of color, the color 
of the Hillsboro stone and the color of the roofs. Greenish grey is their 
tonal quality: the grey stone is shot through with red, brown, blue, 
black, yellow, orange, and green; the roofing, like the color of Spanish 
moss, is a blend of greens and greys. The greenish-grey of the stone 
and roofs takes the color of the trees and grass so that the buildings 
seem to have sprung out of the soil on which they stand. In the second 
place, the harmony of the whole is the result of balance: the flagstone 
walks are laid out in parallel lines; the cloisterlike windows of the Li- 
brary are placed opposite the cloister of the Union; the small tower on 
the west side of the Main Quadrangle balances the open pavilion on 
the east; the wall at the south end of the Main Quadrangle balances 
the formal balustrade at the north end; the formal balustrade repeats 
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The Entrance to the School of Law 





in miniature the rounded arches of the Chemistry Building; Crowell 
Tower balances the towers of the School of Medicine and the tower of 
the Union balances the tower of the Library. 

At a glance, the West Campus strikes the eye as an architectural 
unit. The uniformity of the style, the harmony of color, the formality 
of the Main Quadrangle, the use of balance, all contribute to this first 
immediate impression. Looked at more closely, each building seems 
to emerge from the group and to express its own character. The lines 
of each are different; the decoration, the copper-lead spouts, the door- 
ways, the bosses, the windows, the slope of the roofs, the shape of the 
chimneys of each are varied. 

Aside from differences in detail, diversity in the midst of uniformity 
was attained by two distinct, though not mutually exclusive, methods: 
(a) by grouping the buildings according to their function, and (b) by 
contrasting the earlier Gothic with that of a later period. 

Three general groups of buildings make up the West Campus, and 
the location of each was determined by its use. At the north end of 
the Main Quadrangle are the School of Medicine and Hospital, three 
science buildings, and the School of Law; in the center of the campus 
are the Chapel, the Administration, the School of Religion, and class- 
room buildings. The Library and the Union face upon both the Chapel 
Court and the Main Quadrangle. And at the south end are the residen- 
tial quadrangles. Each group offered its own difficulty. Since the School 
of Medicine, Hospital, and science buildings are primarily laboratory 
buildings, their common function suggested their being grouped to- 
gether. In buildings of such a utilitarian nature it was necessary to 
effect a compromise between the demands of style and of utility. 
Uniform ceiling heights and the necessity of providing ample window 


space, for instance, made it hard to adapt the Gothic style, which 
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depends on irregularity for its effect, to buildings of this kind. Since 
Collegiate Gothic was from the first a domestic style, fewer sacrifices 
in the name of utility had to be made in the residential quadrangles. 

These three quadrangles have function and style in common, yet 
each is easily distinguishable. The contrast between the heights of its 
walls gives Craven its individuality: the west wall is four stories; the 
north and south, three stories; the northeast corner and most of the 
east wall are only two stories above the level of the ground. In the 
midst of this low wall is introduced a small four-story pavilion which 
gives a pleasing illusion of height to the whole wall. The contrast be- 
tween the height of Crowell Tower and the low flat roof of its west wall 
marks Crowell Quadrangle. Kilgo, like Craven, lies on low ground, 
but the terraces on its east and south sides make it different from 
Craven, as its collection of grotesques on the north and west walls 
distinguish it as the most heavily embellished building on the campus. 

Some of the buildings show the architect’s nice sense of the historical 
development of the Gothic style and illustrate one further means of 
attaining variety within unity. Just as Renaissance forms intrude up- 
on the medieval Gothic forms in Oxford and Cambridge architecture, 
so do Gothic and classical forms mingle here. In the rounded arches 
and flat roof of the porch of the Chemistry Building one may see the 
first evidence of the Elizabethan style. The School of Law Building, 
just south of the Chemistry Building, shows yet a further development 
in its open porch and balustrade, its square doorway barely arched, 
and its bay windows. Very late Gothic finds an illustration in the 
rounded ornaments which project above the School of Religion and 
Gray Buildings. These finials are the tops of buttresses which serve 
no structural purpose. As exemplified here, Gothic has become de- 


cadent because style has become an end within itself. 
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Despite a few such ornate details, straightforwardness is the 
characteristic of the West Campus style. The tendency in the earlier 
plans for the campus was to revert to a style yet more severe and direct 
than that which was actually adopted. Since college buildings are 
domestic architecture, however, the earlier plans were modified so as 
to achieve a domestic feeling. The severe style of a medieval fortified 
castle, precisely the right style for West Point on the Hudson, was 
thought too feudal for a university set in a North Carolina forest. A 
modern university housed in castles would have been, in truth, an 
affectation, and it is one of the delights of Duke Gothic that affec- 
tations have been avoided. Tastes may differ in regard to the purely 
picturesque use of the cloister on the Library and of most of the chim- 
neys on the dormitories, but aside from these touches, one finds little of 
the picturesque introduced here for its own sake. The picturesqueness 
of age is the gift of time, and time will soften the white Indiana lime- 
stone and the too heavy mortar joints. But thanks to the texture of 
Hillsboro stone, the buildings, after only a few years of weathering, 


begin to take on a subdued tone. 


Collegiate Gothic 


The architecture of the West Campus is Collegiate Gothic. The term, 
strictly American in its origin, has come to signify that type of domestic 
Gothic architecture found in the colleges of the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. These universities are unique among the universities 
of Europe in their development of the residential college and in their 
adaptation of a Gothic style to collegiate purposes. With the rise of 
Henry Cobb’s quadrangles at the University of Chicago (1893), of the 
quadrangles of Cope and Stewardson, of Day Brothers and Klauder, 
of Ralph Adams Cram’s groups, at Princeton, and of the Harkness 
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Memorial Quadrangle of James Gamble Rogers at Yale, the term Col- 
legiate Gothic became established. It was the quadrangles at Princeton 
with their greenish-gray stone which attracted Mr. Duke and influenced 
him in the choice of Gothic as the style for the West Campus. 


The Quadrangle 


Although architectural parallels are to be found in the medieval inn, 
the fortified manor house, and the monastery, the distinguishing feature 
of the English collegiate plan is the quadrangle. At first, the Oxford 
and Cambridge colleges grew upon no fixed plan or principle, but in 
the fourteenth century there appeared first at Cambridge (Pembroke, 
1347, and Corpus Christi, 1352) and then at Oxford (New College, 
1379), a definite architectural scheme. In William of Wykeham’s New 
College, Oxford, one finds the first quadrangle which gathered within 
its four walls the six principal elements of English collegiate archi- 
tecture—Warden’s Lodging, Chapel, Hall, Library, Treasury, and 
Students’ Rooms. The approach to Wykeham’s Quadrangle is down 
a narrow lane, at the end of which stands the plain, square Gateway 
Tower. Flanking both its sides is the Warden’s Lodging. Inside the 
court, whose measurements are roughly two hundred by one hundred 
and fifty feet, one notices on the north the Chapel and Hall, separated 
by a blank wall and placed under one continuous roof. The Chapel, 
consisting of a choir and transepts, is in the form of a T. Westward of 
the Chapel is a square cloister. Returning to the quadrangle, one sees 
the Muniment Tower in the northeast corner, in which stairs mount 
to the Hall and to the Treasury. The Library is on the first floor of 
the east side. The upper stories of this side, together with the entire 
south side, are given over to Students’ Rooms. Beyond the eastern 
confines of the quadrangle is the College Garden. The tight little world 
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of Wykeham’s closed quadrangle served as the model of English Col- 
legiate architecture for two hundred years. At the same time and dis- 
tinct from it, there arose yet another type, the open quadrangle, that 
is, a court of three sides, the fourth side of which is left open to the air 


and sunshine. 


The Main Quadrangle at Duke 


Both kinds of quadrangles are to be found on the West Campus. 
The three-sided courts, the one extending from Crowell Tower to the 
wall, the other stretching from the Medical School to the balustrade, 
illustrate the open type, as do Craven, Crowell, and Kilgo Quadrangles 
the closed. Nevertheless, it is a far cry from the snug and self-sufficient 
quadrangles of an English college to the expansiveness of the Main 
Quadrangle at Duke. Differences in setting, in university organization, 
and in history, have created an architectural arrangement at Duke 
which bears a resemblance in idea but not in appearance to the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge. These universities, each a collection 
of colleges, grew up in towns over a period of several centuries; Duke 
University, a collection of schools, sprang up, full grown, in the midst 
of a forest. Oxford and Cambridge were never founded but grew, grew 
without plan; Duke University was founded and was built. As a con- 
sequence, it was possible at Duke to expand the scheme of the English 
college into university proportions and to enjoy the great advantage, 
from an architectural point of view, of being able to grow according 
to a definite plan. Hence it is that one finds set out within the lines of 
a single quadrangle undergraduate houses, a union, a library, a law 
school, a group of science buildings, and a medical school. The presence 
of the School of Medicine and Hospital on the campus is an arrange- 


ment unusual in American universities, and placing them here con- 
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stitutes an architectural feat of the first order. The Main Quadrangle 
which lies between Crowell Tower and the School of Medicine includes 
so many buildings within its simple lines that it is, in all probability, 
although there is no virtue in mere size, the largest university court 


in the world. 


Mr. Trumbauer’s Debt 


Like all interpreters of Collegiate Gothic, Mr. Trumbauer is indebted 
to the monuments of the past, and in particular, to the architecture 
of Oxford and Cambridge. This debt to the English universities is, 
however, of such a general nature that one is hard pressed to describe 
it. Certain architectural forms, such, for example, as the low, stocky 
towers of the School of Medicine have become so much a part of 
architectural convention that one cannot tell whether these towers 
were influenced by the Gateway of Trinity College or of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, or whether they are a glorification of this usual 
form of an English gateway. The wood-trussed ceilings of the Library 
Reading Room and the Union Halls, both excellent examples of this 
kind of work, have their counterparts in many a Cambridge and Oxford 


college, for example, Oriel, Wadham, and Christ Church Colleges, 


- Oxford, but this form is also found in many old parish churches both 


in England and in Italy. Mr. Trumbauer seems to have interpreted 
these forms to suit his own purposes without having resorted to direct 
imitation. 

Particular architectural problems do suggest, however, particular 
solutions, and it is this necessity, rather than feeling the compulsion 
of direct imitation which sent Mr. Trumbauer everywhere in search of 
ideas. For example, the necessity of making a vast wall surface with 


many windows in it on the west side of the Hospital suggested a treat- 
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ment borrowed from the fourteenth-century Palace of the Popes at 
Avignon, France. The fact that the lie of the land at both ends of the 
Main Quadrangle is higher than the middle suggested as a model the 
balustraded terraces and sunken gardens of the manor house of Had- 
don Hall in Derbyshire, England. The desire to give variety in the 
composition of the west wall of Crowell Quadrangle sent Mr. Trum- 
bauer to Haddon Hall for good examples of a battlemented wall and 
flat roof, just as the same desire directed him to that manor house for the 
idea of the finials on top of the Gray and School of Religion Buildings. 
In the midst of the north wall of Crowell Quadrangle, Mr. Trumbauer 
placed a tower which would balance the towers of the School of Medicine. 
Such a tower should also be different from the others on the campus. 
In the design and general composition of the tower of the parish church 
at St. Buryan, Cornwall, he found the pattern for Crowell Tower. In 
like manner, the Bell Harry Tower of Canterbury Cathedral furnished 
the idea for the composition of the Chapel Tower. 

But to list the sources for the buildings of the West Campus is not 
to account for them. It is rather to point out how the architect, given 
the problem of interpreting the old forms of Gothic architecture, has 
so mastered these old forms that he fashioned out of them something 
different. To build in a great architectural tradition and yet to apply 
the tradition toa changed set of circumstances is the mark of originality 
in architecture. Old in idea as the Middle Ages, the West Campus is, 


nevertheless, a new creation. 


“Here's Where It Ought to Be” 


And yet this new architectural creation cannot be divorced from its 
setting. When, in April, 1925, Mr. Duke first visited the forest in 


search of a suitable location for the University, he remarked, “‘Here’s 
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where it ought to be.”’ It was a happy choice, for between the build- 
ings and the trees there are affinities both natural and symbolic. The 
curious tracery of Gothic detail suggests the mysterious forms of branch 
and leaf. The greenish-grey of the stone and roofs is emphasized by the 
dark green of the pines. The gables and roofs are silhouetted against 
the jagged outlines of this world of green. Beyond it, encompassing 
the buildings and the forest, is the sky towards which both reach upward. 
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HE CHAPEL was the building first in the mind of 
James Buchanan Duke. At the heart of his idea of 
education was religion, and in the physical center of 
the University was to stand the Chapel. “I want the 





central building to be a church,” he used to say when 
making plans for the University, “‘a great towering church which will 
dominate all of the surrounding buildings, because such an edifice 
would be bound to have a profound influence on the spiritual life of 
the young men and young women who come here.” 

The purpose of the Chapel and its central position determined the 
architectural character of the West Campus. Mr. Duke’s desire for 
“a great towering church” settled, in the first place, the question of 
architectural style: the architecture of height is Gothic. The style of 
the Chapel, in turn, determined the style of the campus as a whole. 
In the second place, Mr. Duke’s desire for ‘‘a great towering church” 
affected the nature and situation of the Chapel Tower itself. The 
nature of a tower is conditioned by its position. The position deter- 
mines its height, massiveness, and artistic effect. The usual position 
for a single tower is either on the side of a cathedral church or over the 


crossing of the nave and transepts. In one of his earlier sketches for 


the Chapel, Mr. Trumbauer placed the tower over the crossing. This 


central tower would have given a different effect not only to the Chapel 
itself but also to the architecture of the West Campus. But Mr. Duke, 


loving directness in architecture as in all things, preferred a more 
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commanding tower. By this change in the position of the tower, the 
Chapel, perhaps, lost a certain grace, but what it lost in grace the West 
Campus gained in architectural strength. Compared with the great 
towers of the world, a 210-foot tower is not a high one. Situated as it 
is, however, the Chapel Tower is imposing. The architectural energies 
suggested in the other towers of the campus come to a final culmination 


in its bold upward sweep. 


The Architectural Style 
The style of the Chapel is a free adaptation of European Gothic. 


The stained-glass windows are French in design, composition, and color. 
French also is the round apse of the Memorial Chapel. In the main, 
however, the style is English Gothic. The squareness of the tower; the 
squareness of the choir; the relative lowness of the nave; the relatively 
great length of the Chapel; the great amount of wall space, and, con- 
versely, the small amount of window space; the complex vaulting with 
its use of the ridge rib and of short crossribs; the concealed flying 
buttresses; the paucity of sculpture—these characteristics establish 


the inspiration of the building as English. 


The Form of the Chapel 


In its separate qualities and in its total effect, the Chapel is English. 
One turns, therefore, to England in search of some original or of some 
type of ecclesiastical architecture which might have suggested its form. 
The cloisters which flank either side of the Chapel relate it to Page and 
Gray Buildings, and this relationship recalls that of an abbey church, 
the center of life in a medieval monastery. Since colleges and collegiate 
architecture descend ultimately from the monastery, one might expect 
to find that the Chapel resembles the college chapels at Oxford and 
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Cambridge. It resembles them only in the fact that it is part of an 
architectural unit. In plan and function, it is unlike them. In plan, the 
Duke Chapel is cross-shaped; the English college chapel is a rectan- 
gular choir without a nave, placed in one range and under one con- 
tinuous roof. In function, the Chapel is distinctly a university rather 
than a college chapel. Hence it is much larger than most of the chapels 
of the English universities. This difference in size arises from the fact 
that the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge are collections of small, 
independent colleges, each with a chapel large enough to accommodate 
its own small body of undergraduates. American universities provide 
in their chapels centers of corporate worship large enough for the entire 
academic community. The accepted pattern in some American uni- 
versities, at Princeton, Chicago, and Duke, is a university church large 
enough to seat about two thousand persons. 

To find a prototype one will have to consider the cathedrals and 
parish churches of England. Architecturally, the Chapel is like both 
these types. Although the vaulted nave, the triforium galleries, the 
transepts of the Chapel are features associated with the structure of 
cathedrals, its comparative smallness of size and scale, the frontal 
position of its single tower, the narrow side aisles, the severity of its 
interior suggest, on the other hand, an original in one of the great 


English parish churches. 


An Original Synthesis 


But the Chapel is modelled upon no particular cathedral or parish 
church of England. Itisanew and original synthesis of English Gothic. 
To say, as has been said often, that “‘the lines of the Chapel are 
reminiscent of the famous Canterbury Cathedral”’ is to describe neither 


Canterbury nor the Chapel. Such a description assumes too much, 
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The Chapel is, in no sense, a miniature Canterbury, a miniature such 
as might have been built during the nineteen th-century Gothic Revival, 
when creating Gothic miniatures seems to have been considered the 
sole way of keeping faith with the Middle Ages. In two respects, never- 
theless, the Chapel does bear a certain resemblance to Canterbury: 
(1) the vaulting of the nave is somewhat alike in pattern, and (2) the 
upper part of the tower is definitely modelled upon the famous Bell 
Harry Tower of Canterbury. 


The Bell Harry Tower 


The Bell Harry is the central, the “lantern,” tower of Canterbury 
Cathedral. Built around an original Norman tower in the late fifteenth 
century, it rises to a height of 235 feet. It is the glory of the exterior 
of the Cathedral and one of the most beautiful of English towers. In 
general feeling and in certain specific details, the Duke Tower recalls it. 
For example, the pinnacles of both towers are alike, and the sides of 
the belfries of both are alike in that each is pierced by two windows, 
the tracery of which is divided in the same vertical fashion. Beyond 
these two similarities, all else is contrast. The two differ first in position 
and therefore in effect. The two-story Bell Harry is a lantern whose 
function is to admit light over the crossing of the cathedral nave and 
transepts; the Chapel Tower is a front tower whose function is to com- 
mand the mass of buildings which compose the academic village of the 
University. The two towers differ, again, in composition and design. 
The tracery of the Bell Harry is more intricate and its composition 
more massive. The effect of the Bell Harry is grace, that of the Duke 
Tower, grandeur. Finally, the buttresses of the Chapel Tower, the 
sudden enrichment of Indiana limestone at its top, set it apart from 


its original and mark it as a fresh interpretation of an old idea. 
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The Entrance to the South Transept 








The Structural Principle of Gothic Architecture 


Since Gothic architecture is a structural art, the Chapel as a work 
of art can be understood best in terms of the principle which underlies 
all genuine Gothic building. Viewed as a structural principle, Gothic 
architecture may be defined as that system of building, inaugurated 
by the cathedral builders of the Middle Ages, in which the downward 
and outward pressure of the vaulted ceiling is concentrated at fixed 
points and redirected at these fixed points by inert masses of masonry 
called buttresses. The problem, in short, is to poise aloft a vaulted 
stone roof and to keep it from falling down. And the solution to the 
problem is to be found in a perfect balance between the thrust of the 
vault and the counter-thrust of the buttress. The solution is well 
illustrated in the structure of the Chapel: the ceiling of the crypt is an 
example of the simplest type of vaulting, the semicircular, groined 
vault; and the ceiling of the nave is an example of one of the most 
complicated types, the pointed, ribbed vault. The piers of the crypt 
divide its ceiling into squares, each of which is covered by a domelike 
vault springing from the four angles of the square; the vault is formed 
by the intersecting arcs of two circles struck from a single center. But 
this type of vault would not serve to span the oblong bays of the nave, 


for the nave is wider than the spaces between the piers. 


Thus it is that spanning the nave of the Chapel, or of any other 
building of the same type, with arches of varying span but of the same 
height constitutes the major structural difficulty. But if arches are 
formed by the intersecting arcs of two circles struck, not from a single 
center as in the domelike vaults of the crypt but from several centers, 
the feat of spanning the oblong bays of a nave can be accomplished. 


This discovery, made by the twelfth-century builders of France, that 
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pointed arches may be used for structural purposes is not only the 
distinguishing mark of the Gothic style but also the key to an under- 
standing of the vaulted nave of the Chapel. The colonnettes rise in 
clusters to the capital of the pier, whence the ribs spring from one side 
of the nave vault to the other. At the crown of the vault the ribs are 
decorated with bosses. The ribs form a skeleton framework which 
serves as a wedge in which the stones of the vault, by their mutual 
pressure, become locked; and the weight of the whole vaulted ceiling 
thus suspended is borne partly by the piers, partly by the concealed 
flying buttresses (to be seen in the form of half-barrel vaults in the 
triforium galleries) which transmit the pressure to the graduated but- 
tresses on the exterior of the Chapel. The buttresses of the Chapel 
are light yet adequate. They are light for two reasons: first, because 
the network of ribs is so intricate that it takes up some of the thrust of 
the vault itself; secondly, because the timbrel tile of which the vaults 
are made (a sound-absorbing composition) is lighter than stone. So 
delicate but so sure is the adjustment between vault and buttress that 
the clerestory walls between the buttresses could be torn out. The 


vaults, nevertheless, would still stand. 


Masonry Construction vs. Steel 


The piers, vaults, buttresses, the entire Chapel itself, are of true 
masonry construction: the stone bears the burden of the weight. This 
structural integrity, a part of the Gothic tradition, is becoming rare 
in days when “girder Gothic” is the fashion, and masonry is used as a 
mere screen behind which steel frames do the actual work. As a real 
constructive element in the building no steel was used. In the con- 
struction of the roof proper above the vaulted ceiling, however, steel 


was used as support. In medieval churches, the roof was supported by 
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wood trusses over each pier. By substituting steel for wood the old 
system has lost none of its honesty but has gained an added element 


of safety from the hazards of fire. 


The Gothic Art of Contrast 


“No great art,” says Miss Joan Evans, “‘has so paradoxical a beauty 
as the Gothic cathedral, for nowhere else have pure architecture and 
pure naturalism been so perfectly allied. All its beauty is of antithesis.” 
In the Chapel there is this antithetical beauty, this art of contrast be- 
tween great and small, between color and drabness, between simplicity 
and splendor: the massive tower and the small portal; the low portal 
and the high narthex; the wide nave, the narrow aisles; the austere 
interior, the splendid glow of the windows; the small pieces of glass 
in the mosaic patterns of the aisle medallions, the large pieces in the 
legendary windows of the clerestory; the simplicity of nave and tran- 
septs, the decoration of the choir; the symbolism carved on pulpit, organ 
cases, choir walls and reredos, and the naturalism of North Carolina 
pine-cones and acorns carved in the bosses. 

It is in the Memorial Chapel, however, that one may experience 
more sharply this sense of contrast. The black wrought-iron grille 
stands out against the grey walls; the light of the grisail/e windows 
relieves the eyes after the gorgeous colors of the Chapel; the slender 
piers with their foliated capitals, the rounded apse, the miniature re- 
redos, contrast with the massive piers, the plain capitals, the square 
apse, and the large reredos of the Chapel. And yet, one may experience, 
too, a sense of harmony; the designs on the side of the Duke sarcophagi 
harmonize with the pattern of the grisai//e windows; the silvery light 
of the windows blends with the Carrara marble of Mr. Charles Keck’s 


figures on the tombs. Wrought-iron craftsmen, woodcarver, glazier, 
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sculptor, and architect have made of this exquisite chapel a memorial 
which, through contrasts and harmonies, has an atmosphere and 


quality all its own. 


The Unity of Gothic Architecture 


The parts of the Chapel, no matter how fascinating they may be, 
are not greater than the whole. The imperious nature of Gothic archi- 
tecture is to be found in the fact that it calls into service many of the 
arts but so uses them that they remain subordinate to it, the master 
of them all. The stained glass, the sculpture, the wrought iron, the 
woodwork, the organ, all unite to form the crowning unity, the Chapel 
itself. The windows, rich in the variety of their colors, blend in har- 
monies. The sculptured figures in the niches and jambs of the portal 
tend towards a severity which makes them parts of an architectural 
whole rather than individual figures. The wrought-iron grille, cunning 
as it is in workmanship, cannot properly be separated from its function. 
The minute symbols on the choir walls and the statuettes of limewood 
lose themselves in the intricate design of the choir. The organ, whose 
tones soar through the vaulted arches, is an integral part of the build- 
ing and, in the aspiring nature of its music, forms a symbolic unity 
with it. The final impression of the Chapel is like the first: an im- 


pression of height, of space, and of aspiration. 


The Significance of Gothic Architecture 


To create significance out of stone is the supreme object of all great 
architecture. And to wrest a deathless meaning from lifeless stone was 
the will of the medieval builders. When all is said, Gothic architecture 
is a religious art, and a Gothic cathedral is the incarnation of the desire 


of medieval man to find a unity in and beyond mortal life. 
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To the builders of the Middle Ages, the form and the substance of 
the Gothic style were one and the same: the structure expressed its 
meaning. Structure and meaning, however, differ according to one’s 
point of view. Looked at from the point of view of its structure, a 
Gothic cathedral is a study of how a building may be weighed to earth: 
the pinnacles press down the buttresses; the vaults press downward 
and outward; the buttresses, built in increasing stages from the roof 
to the ground, carry their burden down to earth. To understand the 
building as structure, one follows the curves of the vault downward to 
the pier, the steps of the buttress downward. Looked at from the point 
of view of its meaning, the Gothic cathedral is a study, in terms of 
stone, of how the spirit of man may escape from the fetters of earth. 
To understand the building as religious art, one follows the piers as 
they sweep upward into the ribs of the vault, the diminishing steps of 
the buttress upward as they disappear in pinnacles against the sky. 
One sees the energies of the towers strive upward in one last and trium- 
phant gesture of independence from the earth. The law of gravity 
pulls all towards the earth, but the will of man defies it. ‘‘If we cast 
a glance at a Gothic cathedral,” says Wilhelm Worringer, ‘‘we see a 
kind of petrified vertical movement from which every law of gravity 
seems to be eliminated. We see an enormously strong upward move- 
ment of energies in opposition to the downward movement of the stone.” 
In this “petrified vertical movement” medieval man expressed his 
longing to lose his finite consciousness in the awe of eternity. This 
expression, at once pathetic and sublime, is the genius of Gothic archi- 


tecture and the secret of its power. 
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yi design, and color. Rarely in the history of American 
ecclesiastical architecture has a designer of stained 
glass been privileged to work out from the beginning 
a complete and unified scheme of window decoration, 
and Mr. G. Owen Bonawit has not failed his opportunity. He has 
recaptured the naiveté, the austerity, the brilliance of medieval religious 
art. He has designed and colored these windows after the fashion of 
the Middle Ages, but he has managed, nevertheless, to maintain his 
own freedom. None of the Chapel windows is a copy. “You cannot 
copy a medieval window,’’says Mr. Bonawit,‘‘but you can be inspired 


by one.” 
Their Sources 


The inspiration for this gallery of windows is that of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries in France and England, the golden age of stained 
glass. The method of composition and design of the clerestory, the 
transept, the choir, and the chancel windows follows that perfected at 
Chartres Cathedral. The color-scheme was suggested by the arrange- 
ment at Bourges Cathedral. The medallion windows of the side aisles 
follow in part the style of the windows in the Sainte Chapelle, Paris. 
The ironwork which frames the heroic designs of the clerestory win- 
dows, used for the first time in this country, follows the patterns to be 
found at Nieder-Haslach, Strasbourg, and Liibeck. The windows of 
the Memorial Chapel are based upon the grisaille windows of Norbury, 
Derbyshire, England. 
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Reasons for Choice of Medieval Glass 


Whatever may be the sources of these windows, one is prompted to 
ask, ““Why fetch design and color from the Middle Ages, why kindle 
the imagination of modern undergraduates with medieval fires?’ To 
this question architect and designer supply two answers: first, the 
harmony and translucency of medieval glass, the twilight atmosphere 
of the great cathedrals, can be approximated only by following the 
composition, design, and coloring of the medieval glazier. Secondly, 
the choice of the Bible, forever associated with the life of the Middle 
Ages and with medieval cathedrals, conditioned the choice of medieval 
glass as the chief inspiration for the Chapel glass. “If we had been 
assigned modern subjects for the windows,” says Mr. Bonawit, ““we 
should not have used medieval design but should have designed the 
windows in a modern manner. If medieval subjects had been assigned, 
such, for example, as historical episodes of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, we should have designed in that period. If necessary, we 
could design medieval subjects in modern drawing, but in doing this 
we should lose the sincerity and greatness of medieval art. As the 
figures are designed to be looked at from a distance, the twelfth-century 
manner of design carries far better for proper scale. If, for instance, 
we had used pretty faces in the chancel, transept, and clerestory win- 
dows, they not only would have failed to carry but would have been 
completely lost. Viewed from the nave it would have been impossible 


to know that the pretty faces were faces at all.” 


Characterization 


The faces of Mr. Bonawit’s designs are neither pretty nor lifelike. 
A thousand years in time and a hundred cycles in the history of taste 


seem to separate us from these figures. Their heads, hands, and feet, 
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their elongated bodies place them outside the world of our experience 
and observation. Their forms are stylized, their anatomies incorrect. 
Nevertheless, they suggest individual, human qualities. Each is in 
character. The figure of Job (Window 23), for example, is in keeping 
with his story. This austere, dignified, and heroic figure, cast in pale 
orange and silver, set against a background of light and dark blues, 
expresses the tragic grandeur of Job himself. If, to modern eyes, the 
drawing of this figure seems grotesque, its grotesqueness is the result 
of the limitations imposed upon the artist by the nature of glass and 


the nature of a window. 


The Nature of a Stained-Glass Window 


The windows of the Chapel are parts of the walls of the building. 
They may be thought of, therefore, only as flat planes. They have two 
dimensions, height and width, but no depth. This two-dimensionality 
distinguishes immediately the craft of the glazier from the craft of the 
painter. Through the use of perspective and shading, the painter may 
project his figures against a background, and thus on a flat canvas he 
may create the illusion of space. The figures in the Chapel windows, 
however, do not stand out from their backgrounds: they are an in- 
separable part of them. Adam, Noah, and Melchizedek (Windows 
I, 2, 3), for example, are not pictures in the usual sense that a painting 
is a picture, for they do not seem to exist in space. They are silhouettes, 
pure and simple, silhouettes of mosaic glass set in a window to catch 
the light. Any conception of a stained-glass window other than of its 
being a silhouette composed of glass permeated with color is disastrous. 
When the glaziers of the fifteenth century, in an attempt to compete 


with the painters and engravers of the Italian Renaissance, adopted 
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the technique of painting, the medieval tradition of stained glass came 


to an end. 
Scenery 


The scenic detail of the Chapel windows is symbolic. A tree indicates 
the open country (Window 1); a broken pillar symbolizes the pillars of 
the temple which Samson destroyed (Window 15); and a row of bricks 
does service for the walls of Jericho (Window 12). In certain windows 
the color, moreover, bears no relation to the objects portrayed. The 
grass is green and the sky is blue but not necessarily in these windows. 
For a stained-glass window is not a transcript of the actual world. It 
belongs to a world all its own, the world of color. ‘We laugh,” says 
Henry Adams in writing of the stained glass at Chartres, “‘to see a 
knight with a blue face, on a green horse, that looks as if drawn by a 
four-year child, and probably the artist laughed too; but he was a 


colorist and he never sacrificed his color for a laugh.”’ 


Combinations of Colors 


In the world of color, all that matters is radiance and harmony. The 
purpose of the Chapel windows, from the point of view of their art, is 
neither to tell a story nor to portray character. They are intended 
primarily neither to be looked at nor to be looked through. Their sole 
artistic function is to flood the grey walls of the Chapel with color. 
Since color is color only when it is seen in relation to other colors, the 
art of the glass-craftsman consists in relating them in tonal harmonies. 
Six colors were used in these windows: yellow, green, brown, purple, 
ruby, and blue. Everywhere in the windows a ruby placed next to a 
blue tends towards violet, but occasionally, as in Window 102, this 


combination produces a purple. In the same window, a ruby placed in 
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relation to green and yellow becomes scarlet. When ruby and yellow 


are juxtaposed, as in Window 108, the ruby becomes orange. 


Blue and Ruby 


The daring splotches of color in the clerestories contrast with the 
delicate rubies and blues of the aisle medallions. Of all the primary 
colors, yellow, ruby, and blue, blue is the light of a window and a law 
unto itself. Whereas yellow radiates no light at all, whereas ruby ra- 
diates very little, blue radiates with such intensity that a piece of blue 
glass, if looked at for any period of time, will appear almost double its 
actual size. Blue with its infinite gradations, deep violet, turquoise, 
cobalt, sapphire; blue with its spatial, ethereal suggestions is the tonal 
force in these aisle windows. But not entirely so. The windows of the 
aisles alternate between ruby and blue, and, on account of this vari- 
ation, the light shed on the floors and the piers is a blend of the two, 
rose blue. By viewing the south wall of the nave, one may see yet 
another variation of ruby and blue. In the windows of the clerestory, 
the dominant tones of the figures, of their backgrounds and flowing 
draperies, alternate between ruby and blue. The tones of the aisle 
windows follow the reverse rhythm: a ruby window in the clerestory 


is balanced by a blue one in the aisle. 


The Transept and Chancel Windows 


The harmony of the south transept window is a reddish yellow. That 
of the north transept is a greenish blue. And in the great east window 
of the chancel, the modifications, motifs, and subtleties of all the Chapel 
windows are reiterated, their individual splendors gathered together 


into a single jewel of reddish orange. 
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Church Weather 


No art is more subject to the whims of nature, to the effects of sun 
and clouds, morning and twilight, than stained glass. Against the full 
blaze of the sun, a window shimmers and dances; against the dull, even 
light of clouds, it smoulders, gem-like. “Its windows were never so 
brilliant,” says Marcel Proust of an imaginary church at Combray, 
“as on days when the sun scarcely shone, so that if it was dull outside 
you might be certain of fine weather in church.” If this statement is 
good criticism of glass as seen against the drooping sky of France, it 
is doubly true of the Chapel windows as seen against the brilliant sun 
of North Carolina. The Chapel visitor, weather-wise, will view the glass 


best in the very late afternoon, or, better still, on a rainy day. 


Three Risks 


“The glass man,” says a modern craftsman, “‘has always faced three 
risks in relation to the permanent setting of his windows. First, surface 
light (from within). Second, obstructions and reflections in the path 
of light (from without). Third, violent contrasts in the quality of the 
light itself (times of the day, seasons, changes of location). If you want 
to be fair to his work, old or new, you will bear these hazards in mind 
when you look at windows.” Of these hazards Mr. Bonawit was aware. 
He decided to solve the problem of the southern sun by making the 
glass as rich as possible and all of the same depth of color. If, for ex- 
ample, he had made the windows facing south darker than those in 
any other part of the chapel because the south windows receive the 
most light, these windows would have appeared muddy on a cloudy 


day when the light is even. 
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All then that man can do is to set rich, strong colors against the sun 
and clouds. Time and weather will do the rest. The outside surface of 
the glass, acted upon by rain and sun, will disintegrate and become TIME AND 
: : : , THE WINDOWS 
pitted like an oyster shell; lichen will take root, veil, and give mystery 


to the color. But these added glories are neither for our time nor for us. 
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planned first (1923) and built last. The cornerstone 
}| was laid October 22, 1930. The construction of the 


y | 


Chapel required over two years. It was first used at 





Commencement 1932 and was formally dedicated 
June 2, 1935. 
Orientation 


The Chapel stands at the head of the main axis of the West Campus 
and dominates the group of University buildings. The cloisters of open 
arches flanking either side of the tower and connecting it with Page 
Auditorium and Gray Building show the architectural and symbolic 
union of the Chapel with the campus. 

The true orientation of the Chapel is southeast by northwest. For 
the sake of convenience, however, the following directions have been 
adopted: the tower, east; the choir, west; the transepts, north and south, 


respectively. 
Style 
The architectural style of the Chapel is English Gothic. Certain 


structural characteristics of the building are like those of an English 
cathedral; others recall the plan of an English parish church. But the 
Chapel is modelled upon no particular cathedral, college chapel, or 
parish church. The tower is patterned, however, after the Bell Harry 
Tower of Canterbury Cathedral. 
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Plan 


The plan of the Chapel is cruciform. The interior consists of a 
vestibule (narthex) formed by the tower, a nave of six rectangular bays, 
a square crossing with transepts at the north and south of two bays 
each. Beyond the crossing is the choir of three bays in depth. To the 
west of the south transept are the vestry and choir rooms. Between 
the choir and the Memorial Chapel is a stair descending to the crypt, 
which occupies the space directly underneath the Memorial Chapel. 


Dimensions 


The interior dimensions of the Chapel are as follows: 291 feet long, 
63 feet wide (including the side aisles of the nave); the nave proper, 
39 feet wide and 73 feet high; the transepts, 121 feet long (including 
exterior walls); the tower, 38 feet square at the base and 210 feet high. 
The Memorial Chapel measures 58 by 27 feet and is 60 feet high. 

There are seats for 2,200 persons in the nave and transepts and room 


for 150 in the choir. In the Memorial Chapel are about fifty chairs. 


The Portal 
Above and inside the portal are the following sculptured figures: 


A. Figures above the portal (left to right): 

(1) Thomas Coke (1747-1814): Superintendent of the Methodist 
Mission in the United States (1784) and Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

(2) Francis Asbury (1745-1816): Pioneer Methodist preacher and 
Bishop. General Superintendent of Methodism in the American 
Colonies (1772) and organizer of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in the United States (1784). 
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(3) George Whitefield (1714-1770): English Methodist evangelist 
and missionary. 


B. Figures inside the portal (left to right): 
(1) Preacher of the Bible (Girolamo Savonarola, 1452-1498). 
(2) Religious Reformer (Martin Luther, 1483-1546). 
(3) Translator of the Bible (John Wycliffe, 1324 ?-1384). 
(4) John Wesley (1703-1791): Founder of Methodism (in tym- 
panum). 
(5) Statesman of the South (Thomas Jefferson, 1743-1826). 
(6) Soldier of the South (Robert Edward Lee, 1807-1870). 
(7) Poet of the South (Sidney Lanier, 1842-1881). 


“Knowledge and Piety” 


Facing west in the jambs of the great arch between nave and narthex 
stand two figures symbolic of the educational ideals of the University: 
On the north side is “Knowledge,” on the south, “Piety.” 


The Stained-Glass Windows 


For an interpretation of the windows see ““The Stained-Glass Win- 
dows’”’ (pp. 27-33), and for a detailed list of subjects see “A List of the 
Stained-Glass Windows” (pp. 49-63). 

The subjects of the windows are characters and stories from the 
Bible. They are placed as follows: (1) the windows of the clerestory 
and choir portray characters and stories from the Old Testament. (2) 
The twelve medallion windows of the aisles represent episodes in the 
life of Jesus. (3) The two large transept windows and the great choir 
window contain figures from both Old and New Testaments. (4) The 


subjects of the windows in the narthex are Old Testament women. 
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(5) In the two small towers leading to the triforium galleries are ten 
windows, whose subjects are chiefly the favorite biblical warriors of 
the Middle Ages. (6) Six scenes from the life of Jesus, painted in black 
on amber glass, appear in the two small vestibules on either side of the 
narthex. 

The windows of the Memorial Chapel are without subjects. They 
are white glass (grisai/le). 

The windows of the crypt are composed of lead grilles and of very 
deep purple glass. 

The number of windows in the Chapel is 77. 

The total number of figures in the windows is between eight and nine 
hundred. There are 301 figures in the medallion windows of the side 
aisles, 72 figures over life-size in the choir and transept windows, and 
401 of different sizes in the clerestory windows of the nave and choir. 
The windows of the narthex contain seventeen figures and the small 
windows on thestairs leading to the triforium galleries contain five each. 

The number of pieces of glass used in the windows is probably over 
a million. 

The size of the largest window is 17’ 6”’ x 38’ and that of the smallest 
is. 14/'% 20". 

The average thickness of the glass varies from an eighth to three- 
sixteenths of an inch. 

Six colors were used in the composition of the windows: the primary 
colors, yellow, ruby, and blue; and the secondary colors, brown, purple, 
and green. 

All of the ruby glass and most of the blue glass was made in the 
United States. The other colors were imported from England, France, 


and Belgium. 
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Mr. G. Owen Bonawit, of New York, designed and composed the 
windows. He and fifteen other artists and craftsmen worked for a little 


less than three years on them. 


The Choir 


Most of the symbolism of the Chapel is concentrated in the choir. 
Limewood figures of patriarchs, apostles, and saints appear in the 
niches of the oak choir-stalls and reredos. Symbols from the Passion 
are carved on the walls and various other symbols on the organ cases. 

The central design of the whole choir is in the reredos. In three 
sculptured panels of limewood are (1) Jesus with the Doctors in the 
Temple; (2) Jesus before Pilate; and (3) the Entombment. 

A complete list of other symbols follows: 


A. The Reredos: 
(1) Figures and symbols in the center: 

(a) Shields above panels (left to right): 
An oil-wick lamp: Christ, the Light of the World. 
A cross: the Crucifixion. 
A dove in a wreath: The Holy Spirit’s victory over death. 

(b) Angel, holding shield, on each side of panel: 
The one on the left bears a serpent, a symbol of wisdom; the 
one on the right bears a flaming sword, a symbol of the pun- 


ishment of sin. 


(c 


’ 


Shields below angels, central panel: 

A seven-point star (left) represents the seven gifts of the 
Holy Spirit. 

A nine-point star (right) represents the nine fruits of the 
Holy Spirit: joy, love, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, good- 


ness, faith, meekness, and temperance. 
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(2) Limewood figures in the two towers of the reredos: 
Left (top): St. Francis of Assisi (1182-1226): Tonsured, garbed 


THE in Franciscan habit, a crucifix in right hand. 
fei sha aE Left (bottom): St. Gregory the Great (540?-604): Patron Saint 
UNIVERSITY of choirmen. In cope and tiara, holds cross in right hand 


and a book in left hand. 

Right (top): St. George ( 2+ 303?): Dressed in armor; kill- 
ing dragon with a spear. 
(bottom) : St. Augustine of Hippo (354-430): Dressed in bish- 
op’s robes, holds a bishop’s staff in left hand, a flaming heart 
in the right. 

(3) Figures on pinnacles of reredos towers: St. Paul (left) and St. 
John the Baptist (right). 


B. The figures and symbols on the walls of the choir: 
(1) The West Wall: 

(a) Limewood figures on west wall (left to right): Abraham 
(sacrificial knife); David (harp); Samuel (lamb); and Moses 
(Tablets of the Law). 

(b) Shields of the Four Evangelists directly above patriarchs 
and prophets, left to right: Matthew (man’s head enclosed 
in wreath); Mark (lion’s head); Luke (ox’s head); and John 
(eagle’s head). 

(2) The South and North Walls: Limewood figures of Apostles (left 
to right): 

South Wall: 

(a) Bartholomew (knife). 
(b) Matthias (pike-staff). 


(c) Simon (saw). 
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(d) Thomas (carpenter’s square). 
(e) Peter (keys). 
North Wall: A GUIDE TO 
(a) John (chalice). aie uN ine 
(b) James the Great (staff with water bottle). 
(c) Thaddeus (lance). 
(d) Andrew (cross). 
(e) Philip (staff). 
(f) James the Less (fuller’s club). 
(3) The South and North Walls: Symbols of the Passion (directly 
above figures of Apostles) : 
South Wall: 
(a) Thorns and nails. 
(b) Jars of ointment. 
(c) Water bottle. 
(d) Hammer and pincers. 
(e) Chalice. 
(f) Sacred Heart of Jesus and Cross. 
North Wall: 
(a) Pillar, scourge, and cock. 
(b) Lantern. 
(c) Thirty pieces of silver. 
(d) Cloth of St. Veronica. 
(e) Ladder, spear, and sponge. 
(f) Seamless coat and three dice. 
C. Shields under organ cases: 
South Wall: 


(a) Sword and balances (Justice and Judgment). 
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(b) Alpha and Omega (Christ as Beginning and End). 
(c) Crown and cross (Faith and Beatitude). 


THE (d) Anchor and torch (Hope in Christ). 
partial eS (e) Holy Bible (Perfect Intelligence). 
UNIVERSITY (f) Torch and wreath (Life and Peace). 
North Wall: 


(a) Sword and shield (Armor of God). 

(b) Tree of life (Source of all Intelligence). 

(c) Sheaf of wheat (Body of Christ). 

(d) Descending dove (The Holy Spirit). 

(e) eX) A'monogram formed of Chi and Rho, the first two 
letters of the Greek xpicroc: “Christ.” 

(f) Cornucopia and star (Plenty through the life of Christ). 


D. Shield above the center of each organ case: 


North Wall: 
pt The abbreviation Iota Eta Sigma, formed of the first 
two letters and the last, of the Greek rncoyc, “Jesus”: 
the first two letters are in Greek script, the last is in 
Roman, according to the custom of the Roman Church. 


The letter H (Eta) is surmounted by the Cross. 


South Wall: 

Ke The monogram of Christ (Chi Rho) formed in the shape 
of the Cross, rests upon the letter N (Nu), an abbrevi- 
ation of the Greek niKa, “is conqueror”: “Christ is 
Conqueror.”’ The two symbols when read together mean 


“Jesus Christ is Conqueror.” 
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The Memorial Chapel 


To the west of the south transept is the Memorial Chapel. 

The three limewood figures in the reredos are: (1) St. Paul (closed 
book and sword); (2) Jesus; and (3) St. Peter (keys). 

To the left between the first and second piers is the tomb of Ben- 
jamin N. Duke (1855-1929), Friend and Trustee of Trinity College; 
between the second and third is that of Washington Duke (1820-1905), 
Benefactor of the College; and between the third and fourth is the tomb 
of James Buchanan Duke (1856-1925), Founder of Duke University. 

The recumbent statues on these tombs of Carrara marble were done 
by Mr. Charles Keck. 

The sarcophagi and the Memorial Chapel itself are the gifts of the 
Duke Memorial Association. This association, organized in 1929 by 
Mr. James A. Thomas, of New York, received nearly eight thousand 
contributions from friends of the Dukes all over the world. The names 
of the subscribers are enrolled in the copper books placed on a table in 
this chapel. 

The Crypt 

Between the Memorial Chapel and the choir is a flight of steps de- 

scending to the crypt. In the floor of the crypt are twenty burial vaults. 


The Lectern 


A small statue of St. Ambrose (340-397), patron of music, occupies 
the central niche in the lectern. Directly underneath the lectern are 


two figures symbolic of music. 


The Pulpit 


On the limestone pulpit and on the oak canopy above it are carved 


the following symbols and statuettes: 
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Figures and symbols on the pulpit: 
A. The two sculptures symbolize the Old and New Testaments. 


B. On the three sides of the pulpit is carved the monogram 1H 8, 
Iota Eta Sigma. These are the first two letters and the last 
of the Greek IH30Y3, “Jesus.” 


C. Shields in the central panel: 

First: 
(a) The shepherd’s crook: emblem of the Good Shepherd. 
(b) Three equilateral triangles: symbol of the Trinity. 
(c) The shocks of wheat: the fruit of the Divine Word. 
(d) The fleur-de-lys: emblem of purity and regeneration. 

Second: 
The three lions: Christ, the “Lion of Judah.” 

Third: 


The three crowns: Christ’s victory over sin and death. 


D. Shield on left panel: 
The ark of Noah: God’s covenant with man, the Church. 


E. Shield on right panel: 
The lamb: The Divine Sacrifice. 


Figures on the canopy: On each of the eight buttresses of the 
canopy is the figure of an angel. From left to right: 

(a) Chamael (staff and cup). 

(b) Gabriel (lily). 

(c) Zadkiel (sacrificial knife). 

(d) Jophiel (wand). 

(e) Raphael (staff). 


(f) Michael (in armor, with sword). 
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(g) Uriel (scroll and book). 


(h) Denomination (globe and cross). 


On the pinnacle of the canopy is a figure of Christ as a King. 


The Organ 


Behind pipes and carved oak screens, the Chapel organ is lodged in 
spacious chambers on either side of the chancel. It is a four-manual 
organ composed of eight sections. The great, swell, choir, solo, and 
pedal organs are in the chancel; the antiphonal, echo, and antiphonal- 
pedal organs are in the great arch between nave and narthex. The 
swell, choir, solo, and echo organs are under expression. 

The organ includes 136 stops, 121 voices, and 120 ranks, making a 
total of 7,791 pipes, exclusive of the harp and celesta of 61 bars and 
the chimes of 25 tubes. 

The organ is notable for the voicing of the stops in the swell organ, 
in particular, the Geigen Diapason, the French Trumpet, and the soft 
five-rank Chorus Mixture, and for the French Horn, English Horn, 
and Gamba with its Celeste in the solo organ. 


The organ was built by the Aeolian Company. 


Symbols in Chapel Doors 


In the doors of the Chapel are to be found the following ornamental 
designs made of lead and covered with 22-carat gold: 
1. Swinging doors at eastern (main) entrance: Design of three cir- 
cles (without symbolic significance). 
2. Doors beneath antiphonal-echo organ: 
Left and right: 1H c (Iota Eta Sigma): First two letters and the 
last of the Greek tncoyc, “Jesus.” 
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Center: x p (Chi Rho): First two letters of the Greek xpicroc, 
“Christ.” 

3. Doors at entrances to transepts: Design of grapes, symbolic of 
the Blood of Christ. 

4. Doors at the northwest entrance: 
Left: x p n (Chi Rho Nu): the Chi and Rho are the first two let- 
ters of the Greek xpicroc, ‘“‘Christ.”” The Nu is the first letter 
of the Greek n1Ka, “is conqueror.” The two signify, “Christ is 
Conqueror.” 
Right: 14 c (Iota Eta Sigma): First two letters and the last of 
the Greek 1ncoyc, “Jesus.” 
These two symbols should be read consecutively: “Jesus Christ 


is Conqueror.” 


The Carillon 


In the belfry is the carillon, the gift of Mr. George G. Allen, Chairman, 
and Mr. William R. Perkins, Vice-Chairman, of The Duke Endowment. 

Of the fifty bells, the largest, G natural, weighs about 11,200 pounds 
and measures six feet, nine inches, at the mouth. As it is seldom used, 
the next largest bell in the scale, G sharp, was omitted from this caril- 
lon. From A natural, the next half tone, the bells run through four 
complete chromatic octaves. The smallest bell weighs ten pounds and 
is eight inches in diameter. 

There are five distinct tones in every bell, the Fundamental or Strike 
Note and four overtones. One octave below the Strike Note is the Hum 
Note; a minor third above it is the Tierce; a fifth above the Strike Note 
is the Quint and a seventh above it is the Septieme. 

The bells of the carillon are hung ‘“‘dead”’ in a steel framework. That 


is, they are not swung by wheel and rope when played. The clappers 
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are brought to the bells by means of levers and by a system of counter- 
balanced transmission bars. 

In a small room below the carillon is the hand clavier, a mechanism 
connected directly with the clappers. The bells produce their best 
music when played from this manual. It is possible, however, to play 
them by an electric-pneumatic player or by a music roll. These me- 
chanical devices are in the robing room in the Chapel basement. 

The carillon was cast by John Taylor and Company of Lough- 


borough, England, bell founders since the fourteenth century. 


The Stone 
Like the other buildings of the West Campus, the Chapel is con- 


structed of stone from the Duke Quarry near Hillsboro, North Carolina. 
The trimmings, the lectern, the pulpit, and the balustrade of the choir 
are of limestone from Bedford, Indiana. The walls of the nave and the 
vaults of the nave and transepts are composed of Guastavino tile, a 
sound-absorbing material. The vaults of the choir, however, are made 
of stone. 

The discovery of the quarry near Hillsboro, thirteen miles from 
Durham, is one of the most interesting episodes connected with the 
construction of the West Campus. Mr. James B. Duke wished if pos- 
sible to build the Chapel and the Quadrangles of a stone comparable to 
the greenish-grey stone of the buildings at Princeton. Accordingly, he 
had shipped to Durham a carload of stone from each of several quarries 
in different parts of the country. Sample walls of this stone were 
erected on the East Campus. In the meantime, Dr. Frank C. Brown, 
University Comptroller, found in the possession of the State Geologist 
a specimen of a volcanic stone, Cambrian era, from an abandoned 


quarry near Hillsboro. 
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A sample wall of the Hillsboro stone was erected alongside the others. 
In the spring of 1925, Mr. Duke and his family, members of the build- 
ing committees from the Board of Trustees and The Duke Endowment, 
together with the officers of the University, assembled to select the 
most appropriate sample wall. None of this company knew before- 
hand the source of the particular sample walls. On account of its four- 
teen different shades of color, the Hillsboro stone received a majority 
of the votes. 

The excellence of this choice was confirmed by tests conducted by 
the North Carolina Geological and Economic Survey and by the Bureau 
of Standards, Washington. And in the underpinnings of some pre- 
revolutionary houses at Hillsboro was found proof of the stone’s good 


weathering qualities. 


Architect and Craftsmen 


The architect of the Chapel was the late Horace Trumbauer, of 
Philadelphia, the University’s architect, 1924-1938. 

The stone carving in the Chapel is by John Donnelly, Inc., NewYork. 

All the woodwork is by Irving and Casson-A. H. Davenport, Inc., 
Boston. 

The ironwork was done by William H. Jackson Company, New York. 

The stained-glass windows and the ornamental lead-and-gold sym- 
bols in the Chapel doors were designed and made by G. Owen Bonawit, 
Inc., New York. 

The organ was made by the Aeolian Company, New York. 

Mr. Charles Keck, of New York, carved the recumbent statues on 
the tombs in the Memorial Chapel. 

The carillon was cast by John Taylor and Company of Lough- 
borough, England. 
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Appendix A 


A LIST OF STAINED-GLASS WINDOWS IN 
THE CHAPEL 


CLERESTORY WINDOWS 
Window 


No. Location Character and Description 
1. Upper part of nave, s ADAM 


. The creation of the world 

. The creation of man 

. The creation of animals 

. God at rest 

. Adam eats the forbidden fruit 

. The loss of paradise 

. Large figure of Adam holding apple and spade 
. Adam delving 


Oo ONI WN FW DY 


. Abel a keeper of sheep 
to. Cain a tiller of the soil 
11. Cain and Abel’s sacrifice 
12. Cain slays Abel 

13. The curse of Cain 


2. Upper part of nave, s Noau 


. Lamech calls his son Noah 

. The wickedness of the world 

. Noah builds his ark (artist’s signature) 

. The animals enter the ark 

. Full-length figure of Noah holding an oar 
. Noah sends out the dove 

. Leaving the ark 

. The sacrifice 


Oo waryI Dn fF WwW DY & 


. Noah in his vineyard 


149 k 


Window 
No. Location 


3. Upper part of nave, s 


4. Upper part of nave, s 


An FW YP 
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II. 


Character and Description 


MELCHIZEDEK 


. The tower of Babel 

. The confusion of tongues 

. The birth of Abraham 

. Full-length figure of Melchizedek 


Terah goes to Haran 


. Terah dies in Haran at the age of 205 years 


(Genesis X1, XXX11) 


. God calls Abraham and blesses him (Genests 


XID, a) 


. The return out of Egypt 
. Melchizedek blesses Abraham 
. Lot goes to Sodom 


\ Angels 


ABRAHAM 


. Separates from Lot 

. His seed to be as dust of the earth(Genesis xv,v) 
. Isaac is born (Genesis xx1, 11) 

. Lot and Abraham separate (Genesis x1II, vill) 
. Full-length figure of Abraham 

. Abraham sends away Hagar and Ishmael (Gen- 


esis XXI, XIV) 


. Abraham meets the King of Sodom (Genesis 


XIV, XVii) 


. Abraham is tempted to offer Isaac (Genesis 


XXII, 11) 


. Sarah being barren gives Hagar to Abraham 


(Genesis XVI, 1) 


. And Abraham fell on his face and God talked 


with him (Genesis xvil, 111-iv) 
His age and death (Genesis xxv, vill) 
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Window 
No. Location Character and Description 


5. Upper part of nave, s Isaac 


. Sarah with her son Isaac 

. Head of an archangel 

. Abraham prays for a son 

. Cast out this bondwoman 

. Full-length figure of Isaac 

. Rebekah meets Isaac 

. An angel speaks to Hagar 

. Isaac sowing (Genesis xxvl, xii) 
. Beer-Sheba 

. Abraham offers up Isaac (Genesis xxu1, xii) 
. Death of Isaac 


\ Angels 
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6. Upper part of nave, s Jacos 


. Jacob taking Esau’s blessing 
. The flight of Jacob 

. Jacob and Esau meeting 

. Jacob’s dream 

. Full-length figure of Jacob 

. The Lord speaks to Jacob 

. Jacob meeting Rachel 

. Jacob wrestling 


. The death of Jacob 
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7. Upper part of transept, sE 

. Joseph 

. Archangel Gabriel 
. Virgin 


Top: 


oj YN 


Bottom: 1. Elijah 
2. Elisha 
3. Hezekiah 
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Window 
No. Location 


8. Upper part of transept, s 


Character and Description 


Top Row: 


I. 


Mary Magdalene 


. Mary of Bethany 
. Lazarus 

4. 
is 


Martha 
Mary Cleophas 


Center Row: 


ie 
oF 
a 
4. 
5. 


St. Veronica 

St. Longinus 

Joseph of Arimathea 
Nicodemus 

Mary Salome 


Bottom Row: 


is 
. Nehemiah 


9. Upper part of transept, sw 


10. Upper part of choir, s 


11. Upper part of choir, s 


Ezra 


2 
3. Isaiah 
4. 

5. Ezekiel 


The Prophet Jeremiah 


. Archangel Michael 


2. Archangel Raphael 


. Archangel Uriel 


1. Joseph (Old Testament) 
2. Rachel 
3. Benjamin 


mb wy 


Moses 


. Pharaoh’s daughter finds Moses 
. The deliverance of the Israelites 
. Moses breaking the two tablets of stone 


Moses meets God in the mount 


. The idolaters slain 
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Window 
No. Location 


12. Upper part of choir, s 


13. Large chancel window, w 


Oo On NM PW DH 
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Character and Description 


. Moses slays the Egyptian 


. Full-length figure of Moses 
. Moses lifts up the serpent 


. His rod is turned into a serpent 


. The Lord appears to Moses and Joshua 


. Moses receives the Tablets of the Law 


. The death of Moses 
. Moses’ charge to Joshua 


JosHuUA 


. The Lord appears to Joshua 


. The Lord prophesies the destruction of Sodom 
. The saving of Rahab 


. Joshua sends out the messengers (Joshua vi11) 


. Full-length figure of Joshua 

. Joshua commands the sun and moon 
. The spies escape from Jericho 

. Joshua casting lots 


. Crossing the river Jordan 
. The taking of Jericho 


. The death of Joshua 


Upper Row: 


I 
2 


3 
4 


5 
M 


_ 
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. Peter 


. Andrew 


. Jesus 

. James the Elder 
. John 

iddle Row: 

. James the Minor 
. Jude 

. Philip 

. Bartholomew 

. Matthew 
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Window 
No. Location 


14. Upper part of choir, n 


15. Upper part of choir, n 


16. Upper part of choir, n 
(behind organ) 


Character and Description 


Bottom Row: 


= = eS 
Pon 9 
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. Daniel 


. Hosea 


Joel 


Amos 


. Obadiah 


GIDEON 


. Gideon threshing wheat 

. Gideon slays the kid 

. Gideon blowing the trumpet 
. Full-length figure of Gideon 


Gideon sends messengers 
Angel burns the offering 


. Asks God for a miracle 

. Gideon wringing the fleece 

. Angel appears to Gideon 

. Battle against the Midianites 


/ ; Angels 


SAMSON 


. Samson and the lion (Judges xiv) 

. Samson carrying the gates of Gaza 

. Samson in prison 

. Samson telling riddles to the Philistines 
. Full-length figure of Samson 

. Delilah has Samson bound 


Samson slays the Philistines 


. The seven green withes 
. Samson breaking the pillars 


1. Enoch 
2. Seth 
3. Methuselah 
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Window 
No. Location Character and Description 


17. Upper part of transept, Nw 


1. Archangel Chamael 
2. Archangel Jophiel 
3. Archangel Zadkiel 


18. Upper part of transept, N 


Upper Row: 

1. Thomas 

2. Simon 

3. Stephen 

4. Barnabas 

5. Mark (Pax Tdi on strip) 


Middle Row: 
I. St. Luke 

2. Matthias 

3. St. Paul 

4. Zacharias 

5. Simon of Cyrene 


Bottom Row: 
I. Jonah 

2. Micah 

3. Nahum 

4. Habakkuk 
5. Zephaniah 


19. Upper part of transept, NE 

Top Row: 

1. Elizabeth 

2. St. John the Baptist 
3. Zacharias 
Bottom Row: 

1. Haggai 

2. Zechariah 

3. Malachi 


ss kt 


Window 
No. Location 


20. Upper part of nave, n 


21. Upper part of nave, N 


22. Upper part of nave, N 
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Character and Description 


SAMUEL 


. Hannah prays for a son 

. The birth of Samuel 

. Samuel presented to the Lord 

. Samuel’s ministry (J Samuel 11, xviii) 
. The Lord speaks to Samuel 

. Samuel judges Israel 

. Full-length figure of Samuel 

. Saul anointed by Samuel 

. Samuel rebukes Saul 

. David and Samuel 

. The death of Samuel 

. Samuel’s spirit consulted by Saul 
. Samuel as a prophet 


Davip 


. David the shepherd 

. David playing his harp before Saul 
. David kills Goliath 

. Parting of David and Jonathan 

. Full-length figure of King David 

. David brings the ark to Jerusalem 
. Nathan tells David of his sin 

. Shimei curses David 

. David sacrifices on Mt. Moriah 

. David commands Solomon to build the Temple 
. Death of David (J King 11) 


SoLOMON 


. Solomon made king 

. Solomon’s judgment 

. Solomon builds the Temple 

. Solomon brings the ark into the Temple 
. Full-length figure of King Solomon 

. Solomon dedicates the Temple 
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Window 
No. Location 


23. Upper part of nave, n 


24. Upper part of nave, N 


co 
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Character and Description 


. The Queen of Sheba visits Solomon 
. Solomon’s idolatry 
. Jeroboam as King (J Kings x11) 


Jos 


. The holiness of Job 

. Satan tempts Job 

. Job in his affliction 

. Satan tempts Job again (Joé 1, 1) 

. He smites him with boils (Jod 11, vii) 

. Job and his friends 

. Full-length figure of Job 

. Job curses the day of his birth 

. Job reproves his friends 

. Job makes a solemn protestation of his integrity 


in several duties (Job xxx1) 


. Job humbles himself before God 
. Job blessed by God 
. The death of Job 


Tosir 


. The devotion of Tobit 

. Anna bears Tobit a son 

. The Angel Raphael heals Tobit and his wife 
. Tobit gives Tobias instructions 

. Full-length figures of Tobit, Tobias, and the 


Angel Raphael 


. Tobias and Raphael depart together 


4. The Angel bids Tobias to take the fish (Todit 


VI, i1) 


. Raphael returns (Todit 1x, vi) 
. Tobias cures Tobit’s blindness 
. Raphael departs 

. The death of Tobit 
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Window 


No. 


25. 


26. 


Dap 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


Location 


Upper part of nave, N 


Upper part of narthex, n 


Upper part of narthex, n 


Upper part of narthex, £ 


Upper part of narthex, E 


Upper part of narthex, s 


Upper part of narthex, s 


Character and Description 
Jupas MaccaBEus 


. Mattathias slays a Jew that did sacrifice to idols 

. The death of Mattathias 

. Judas made general 

. Full-length figure of Judas Maccabeus 

. Judas overthrows the forces of Samaria 

. He pulls down the altar that the heathen had 
profaned 

. Judas builds a wall 

. Judas besieges the tower at Jerusalem 


Nn PW HN 


Oo on 


. Judas defeats the king’s forces 
10. Judas is slain (Maccabees 1x, xvii) 


REBEKAH 


Abraham’s servant meets Rebekah (Genesis xxiv, 
XVil) 


Hacar 


Hagar giving Ishmael water to drink in the wilder- 
ness (Genesis XXI, XIX) 


Rutu 
Naomt1 
Hannau 


Hannah bringing the infant Samuel into the house 
of the Lord (I Samuel 1, xxiv) 


EsTHER 


Esther is made queen (Esther 11, xvii) 
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Window 


No. Location 


101. South aisle 


102. South aisle 


103. South aisle 


104. South aisle 


Character and Description 


AISLE WINDOWS 


on AWN BP WH DN & on AM Bw DN 


on An FW HD & 
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. Elizabeth and Zacharias 

. Vision of Zacharias 

. Naming of John the Baptist 

. The Annunciation (4ve Maria) 
. Visitation 

. The Magnificat 

. Vision of Joseph 

. Joseph in his workshop 


. Joseph seeks lodging in Bethlehem 

. The Nativity 

. Virgin and Child 

. The angel appears to the shepherds 

. The shepherds 

. The Wise Men on way to Bethlehem 
. Adoration of the Magi 

. Presentation 


. Angel warns Joseph 

. Flight into Egypt 

. Massacre of the Innocents 

. The youth of John the Baptist 
. Jesus amidst the Doctors 

. Jesus in the Temple 

. The youth of Jesus 

. John the Baptist preaching 


. The Winnower 

. St. John the Baptist and Pharisees 

. Baptism of Jesus 

. Jesus being taken into a high mountain 
. Jesus set upon a pinnacle 


sok 


Window 
No. Location 


105. South aisle 


106. South aisle (at transept) 


107. North aisle (at transept) 


108. North aisle 


on An Ff W NH & cont AM FF W HD 


on AM FW bH 


Character and Description 


. Calling of St. Andrew and St. John 
. Calling of Nathaniel 
. The marriage in Cana 


. Jesus goes to Jerusalem 

. Jesus in the Synagogue 

. Jesus and Nicodemus 

. Salome dancing before Herod 
. Beheading of John the Baptist 
. Burial of John the Baptist 

. Miraculous draught of fishes 

. The woman of Samaria 


. The calling of Matthew 

. The parable of the Sower 

. Jesus healing the withered hand 

. Jesus and the disciples on the Sea of Galilee 
. Jesus blessing little children 

. Jesus walking on the sea 

. The Transfiguration 

. The Good Samaritan 


. Jesus at the home of Mary and Martha 

. Raising of Lazarus 

. The return of the Prodigal Son 

. Lazarus at the Rich Man’s gate 

. Parable of the Pharisee and the Publican 
. Jesus on way to Ephraim 

. Mary Magdalene anoints Jesus’s feet 

. Christ washing the disciples’ feet 


The Jews conspire together 
Judas before the chief priest 
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Window 
No. Location 


109. North aisle 


110. North aisle 


111. North aisle 
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Character and Description 


. Jesus on Mount of Olives 

. The Last Supper 

. Judas’s departure 

. The Agony in the Garden 

. Judas betrays Jesus with a kiss 
. Peter smites off Malchus’s ear 


. Jesus taken before Annas (Matthew xxv) 
. Jesus in prison 

. Peter’s denial 

. Behold the man (Ecce Homo) 

. The flagellation 

. The crown of thorns 

. Christ bearing the cross 

. The Crucifixion 


. The confession of St. Longinus 

. The descent from the cross 

. The Virgin receives the body of Jesus 

. The burial of Jesus 

. The Resurrection 

. The women at the sepulchre 

. Jesus meets the disciples on the way toEmmaus 
. The doubting Thomas 


. Jesus appears to the disciples 

. Jesus appears by the sea 

. The Ascension 

. The descent of the Holy Ghost 

. Peter heals the lame man 

. Death of St. Stephen 

. Peter and John heal the disciples 
. Philip and the eunuch 
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Window 
No. Location 


112. North aisle 


Character and Description 


. Saul’s conversion 

. Peter raises Dorcas 

. Peter’s vision 

. The angel brings Peter out of prison 
. Paul preaching 

. Paul before Agrippa 

. Paul in chains 

. John on the Island of Patmos 
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VESTIBULE WINDOWS 


113. North nave aisle vestibule 


Episodes from the Life of Christ: 
1. In the Garden of Gethsemane 
2. Judas betrays Jesus 
3. Jesus before Pilate 


114. South nave aisle vestibule 


115-124. Northeast turret 
(bottom to top) 


Southeast turret 
(bottom to top) 


Episodes from the Life of Christ: 
1. The Annunciation 
2. The Baptism 
3. The Last Supper 


TURRET WINDOWS 


1. Souls of the Saved in the Lap of God 
2. Melchizedek 

3. David 

4. St. Longinus 

5. Gideon 


. An angel bearing symbols of the Crucifixion 
. Hezekiah 

. Joshua 

. Judas Maccabeus 

. Jehoshaphat 
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Window 
No. Location Character and Description 


MEMORIAL CHAPEL WINDOWS 
125-132. Memorial Chapel 


Grisaille windows (white glass) based on the gri- 
saille windows of Norbury, Derbyshire, England 


CRYPT WINDOWS 


133-139. Crypt 
Ornamental windows composed of lead grilles and 
of very deep purple glass 


WINDOWS IN THE PREACHER’S STUDY 
140-142. Preacher’s study 
(left to right) I. 1Hc: abbreviation of the Greek 1Hcoyc, “Jesus’? 
xP: abbreviation of the Greek xpicroc, “Christ” 
2. Pelican and young: (the sacrifice of Christ) 
3. Crown: (the sovereignty of Christ) 
Quills: (the Four Evangelists) 
Stars: (Regeneration) 
4. IHS: The first two letters and the last of the 
Greek 1ncoyc, “Jesus.” [see p. 44, I. B.] 


WINDOWS IN THE ROBING ROOM 
143-146. Robing Room 

1. St. Matthew: winged man (the humanity of 
Jesus) 

2. St. Mark: winged lion (the Voice of One Crying 
in the Wilderness) 

3. St. Luke: winged ox (the sacrificial death of 
Jesus) 

4. St. John: winged eagle (the heavenly descent of 
Jesus) 
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Appendix B 


A LIST OF COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY SEALS AND 
OTHER SCULPTURAL DECORATIONS 


Gray AND ScHooL or RELIGION BUILDINGS 


Over each of the two entrances at the third-floor level is a decorative panel show- 
ing the Cross and the Bible. 


Tue Liprary BUILDING 


In the window arches facing the Main Quadrangle are twenty-eight small shields 
depicting the arts and sciences. 

Over the entrance are two grotesques. The one on the left holds a globe; the one 
on the right holds a book. The two symbolize the reduction of all the world into 
book form. 

Inside the Reading Room, second floor, are fourteen shields showing bookmarks. 
Beginning on the west wall, they are placed as follows: 

1. Simon Vostre, Paris, 1488. 
. The Yale University Press. 
. The Frellon Family, Lyons, France. 
. The Society of Calligraphers, Boston. 
. The Mark of Aldus, latest adaptation. 
. Carl Purlington Rollins. 
. Martin Schott, Strassburg, 1481. 
. The Saturday Review of Literature. 
. The Harvard University Press. 
10. Harper and Brothers. 
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11-12. Venetian printers’ marks of unknown origin. 
13. The Cygnet Press. 
14. William Morris, the Kelmscott Press, 1890. 
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THE ScHoou or Law BuiILpinc 
In the pediment over the entrance are carved a pair of scales and a judge’s wig 
on top of a book. All represent the law. 


THE Cuemistry BuILpING 

At the entrance on each side of the three arches are shields symbolic of chemical 
research. 

Above the entrance between the second and third floors are carved two lions ram- 
pant holding a blank shield. 

Under the bay window at the northeast corner of the building is a grotesque of 
an alchemist. 

On the north entrance are two griffins holding a shield on which is carved a chem- 
ist’s retort. 


THE ScHoot or MepicineE AND HospitTat BuILpInGs 

Over the main entrance to the Hospital are two shields: (1) The American College 
of Physicians (left); (2) The American College of Surgeons (right). 

On each of the two pavilions, west wall of the Hospital, is a large shield. An 
anchor in a wreath of glory signifies Hope (left), and a cross in a similar wreath 
signifies Faith (right). 

Directly above the main entrance to the School of Medicine is the seal of Duke 
University and surrounding it are shields symbolic of medicine. 

Over the entrance to the School of Medicine at the fourth-floor level are the fol- 
lowing (left to right): 

1. Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh 
. School of Medicine of the Medical College of the State of South Carolina 
. University College, Durham, England 
. University of Virginia 
. University College Hospital, London 
. McGill University, Montreal 
At the fifth-floor level (left to right) are: 
1. University of Padua 
2. Trinity College, Dublin 
3. Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia 
4. Royal College of Surgeons, London 
5. St. Thomas’ Hospital, London 
Over the door of the main entrance to the School of Medicine is the seal of Guy’s 
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Hospital, London. 
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Five shields symbolic of medical science appear on each of the two bays to the 
left and right of the main entrance to the School of Medicine. 


Tue Botany AND ZooLocy BUILDING 


On either side of the south entrance are shields, one with a sea horse and shell 
(left), and the other with a lizard (right). 


CRAVEN QUADRANGLE 


Inside the arcade, House X, are six corbels. Four of them are heads of boys sym- 
bolic of ‘Think no evil,” “Hear no evil,” “Speak no evil,” and “See no evil.” The 
other two represent evil, one in the form of an apple, one in the form of a serpent. 

Three shields, facing east, appear above the entrance of this quadrangle. In the 
center is a candle and book, to the left is a lamp and to the right, an owl. All illustrate 
study at night. 


CROWELL QUADRANGLE 

On Crowell Tower, above the north entrance, are six shields, the seal of Duke Uni- 
versity, the seal of the Duke family, the seals of the School of Law, of the School of 
Medicine, of the School of Religion, and of the Department of Biology, respectively. 

In the arcade of this entrance there are five bosses in the ceiling which signify Age 
teaching Youth. 

Inside the quadrangle, over the entrance to House BB, are two symbols of naviga- 
tion; and over the entrance to House EE are two symbols of engineering. 


Tue GyMNASIUM 


Four shields symbolic of football, tennis, baseball, and boxing, respectively, appear 
above the entrance. 


KILGo QUADRANGLE 


On the bay window of the small tower, facing west, are the shields of Emory 
University, Tulane University of Louisiana, Clemson College, and the College of 
William and Mary (left to right). 


Tue UNiIon 
Seals on this building appear in the following order: 
Eastern elevation, \eft to right: 
1. University of Geneva 
2. University of Louvain 
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. University of Oxford 

. University of Cambridge 
. University of Paris 

. Harvard University 


Yale University 


. Princeton University 
. Dartmouth College 


University of Pennsylvania 


Northern elevation, left to right: 
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. University of Virginia 
. University of North Carolina 
. Wofford College 


Furman University 


. Randolph Macon College 

. Wake Forest College 

. Davidson College 

. Vanderbilt University (facing east) 

. Washington and Lee University (facing east) 
10. 
. University of the South (on turret, facing north) 
. City of Durham 

. State of North Carolina 

. University of Texas (on turret, facing north) 


Emory and Henry College (on turret) 


Western elevation, left to right: 


I. 
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Guilford College (on turret) 


. Columbia University 
. The United States Naval Academy 
- Cornell University 


The Johns Hopkins University 


. University of Chicago 

. University of Wisconsin 

. University of Michigan 

. Leland Stanford University 


Southern elevation, on gable: 


I. 
2. 


Haverford College (left) 
Millsaps College (right) 
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Tue Union 

The Central Entrance, eastern elevation: 

Two clasped hands on a large panel signify union. 

On either side of this panel are two shields: (1) lamp and book; (2) owl and book; 
(3) Minerva’s helmet and book; (4) candle and book. All symbolize education. 

The Tower Entrance, eastern elevation: 

Above this entrance stand two figures, Religion and Knowledge, holding a shield 
on which is carved the seal of Duke University. Six small designs symbolic of learn- 
ing appear above them. 

These same symbols appear on the north side of the Union Tower. 


Tue Dintnc Hats 
In Hall A are corbels on which are carved the shields of fourteen colleges of the 
University of Cambridge: 


South Wall, \eft to right: North Wall: 
1. Christ’s and St. John’s 1. Sidney Sussex 
2. Trinity 2. Pembroke 
3. King’s 3. Michael House 
4. Emmanuel 4. King’s Hall 
5. Magdalene 5. Corpus Christi 
6. Peter House 6. Clare 
7. St. Catherine’s 7. Downing 
Sixteen college shields of the University of Oxford are on the corbels in Hall B: 
West Wall, \eft to right: East Wall: 
I. Trinity 1. Christ Church 
2. Merton 2. Lincoln 
3. All Souls’ 3. New College 
4. Pembroke 4. Queen’s 
5. Magdalene 5. Brasenose 
6. University 6. Balliol 
7. Oriel 7. Wadham 
8. Corpus Christi 8. St. John’s 


Pace AUDITORIUM 

Over the entrance are shields representing the four elements: fire, earth, water 
and air (left to right). 

In the jamb of the entrance are seventeen symbols of the arts, of sports, aviation, 
radio, photography, and war. 
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Adams, Henry, Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres, Boston, 1913. 

Auslander, Joseph, “A Lost Art,” New York American, September 11, 1933. 

Baily, H. T. and Pool, Ethel, Symbolism for Artists, Worcester, 1925. 

Bond, Francis, Gothic Architecture in England, London, 1905. 

Clark, J. Willis, Oxford and Cambridge, London, 1909. 

Clark, Kenneth, The Gothic Revival, New York, 1929. 

Clement, Clara E., 4 Handbook of Christian Symbols, Boston, 1895. 

Cram, Ralph Adams, “American University Architecture,” Ministry of Art, Boston, 
1914. 

Edgell, C. H., American Architecture of To-day, New York, 1928. 

Evans, Joan, Pattern in Western Europe, Oxford, 1931, I. 

Fortune, the Editors of, “Modern Stained Glass,” Fortune, II, 6, 75-83. 

Fletcher, Sir Banister, History of Architecture, New York, 1931. 

Frary, 1. T., Thomas Jefferson: Architect and Builder, Richmond, 1931. 

Kimball, S. F., American Architecture, Indianapolis, 1928. 

Lamborn, E. A. G., The Story of Architecture in Oxford Stone, Oxford, 1924. 

Mallet, C. E., History of the University of Oxford, London, 1924, I. 

Oldfield, R. W., The Arms of the University and Colleges of Cambridge, London, 1931. 

Porter, A. K., Medieval Architecture, New York, 1909. 

Read, Herbert, English Stained Glass, London, 1926. 

Spengler, Oswald, The Decline of the West, translated by Charles F. Atkinson, New 
York, 1934. 

Vallance, Aymer, The Old Colleges of Oxford, London, 1912. 

Viollet-le-Duc, E. E., “Vitrail,” Dictionnaire raisonné de larchitecture du XI* au 
XVI siécle, Paris, n.d. 

Webber, F. R., Church Symbolism, Cleveland, 1927. 

Willisand Clark, Architectural History of the University of Cambridge, Cambridge, 1886. 

Worringer, Wilhelm, Form in Gothic, translated by Herbert Read, London, 1927. 
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The Entrance to the School of Medicine 








Ba AD Be 


Abraham, 40 

Adam (Window 1), 29, 30 
Adams, Henry, quoted, 30 
Aeolian Company, 45, 48 
Allen, George G., 46 
Ambrose, 43 

Andrew, 41 

Apostles, figures of, 40 
Asbury, Francis, 36 
Augustine, of Hippo, 40 
Avignon, France, Palace of the Popes at, 15 


Bartholomew, 40 
Belgium, 38 
Bell Harry Tower, Canterbury Cathedral, 15, 
20, 35 
Bible, 28, 37, 42, 44 
Board of Trustees, 48 
Bonawit, G. Owen, 27, 32, 39, 48; quoted, 
27, 28 
Bourges Cathedral, 27 
Brown, Frank C., 47 
Buildings: 
East Campus (The Woman’s College) : 
Auditorium, 3, 4, 5 
Aycock Hall, 4 
East Duke, 4 
Jarvis Hall, 4 
Library, 3, 4, 5 
Union, 3, 4, 5 
West Duke, 4 
West Campus (The University) : 
Administration, 9 
Chapel: 
architect and craftsmen, 48 
architecture of, 18 
art of contrast in, 23 
carillon, 46, 47 
choir, figures, shields, and symbols in, 
39» 49, 41 
court, 7, 8 
crypt, 43 
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dates of planning and construction, 35 
dimensions of, 36 
lectern, 43 
masonry construction in, 22, 23 
Memorial Chapel, 18, 23, 27, 36, 433 
art of contrast in, 23, 24; grisaille 
windows in, 38 
mentioned, 7, 8, 9, 12, 17, 18, 19 
orientation of, 35 
original synthesis, as an, 19 
organ, 45 
organ cases, shields on, 41, 42 
plan of, 36 
pulpit, figures, shields, and symbols 
On, 43) 44) 45 
reredos, figures, shields, and symbols 
on, 39, 40 
resemblance to Canterbury, 20 
sculptures, 36, 37 
structural principle in, 21, 22 
style of, 35; determined style of West 
Campus, 17, 18 
symbols in doors, 45, 46 
Tower, 8, 15, 17, 18, 35, 36; com- 
pared to Bell Harry Tower of 
Canterbury, 20 
unity of Gothic architecture in, 24 
Windows: 
biblical subjects of, 37, 38 
Mr. Bonawit’s inspiration for, 27 
in clerestory and aisle, 31 
color, size, and number, 38 
combinations of colors in, 30 
effect of time on, 33 
effect of weather on, 32 
figures on, 28, 29 
reasons for choice of medieval glass 
for, 28 
scenic detail symbolic in, 30 
sources of, 27 
three risks in setting, 32 
in transept and chancel, 31 


Chemistry, 9, 10 
porch of, 10 
Craven Quadrangle, 8, 10, 13 
Crowell Quadrangle, 10, 13, 15 
Tower, 9, 10, 13, 14, 15 
Gray, 10, 18, 35 
finials on, 15 
Hospital, 8, 9, 13, 14 
Kilgo Quadrangle, 8, 10, 13 
Library, 9, 13 
cloister on, 11 
Reading Room, ceiling of, 14 
windows of, 8 
Page Auditorium, 8, 18, 35 
President’s House, 7 
School of Law, 9g, 13 
doorway, 10 
School of Medicine, 8, 9, 13, 14 
towers of, 9, 14, 15 
School of Religion, 9, 10 
finials on, 15 
situation of, 3 
sources of, 14-15 
Union, 9, 13 
Halls, ceilings of, 14 
cloister of, 8 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., 48 


Cambridge, University of, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 
18, 19 

Canterbury Cathedral, 19, 20 

Carrara marble, 23, 43 

Charlottesville, Virginia, 4 

Chartres Cathedral, 27, 30 

Chamael, 44 

Chapel, Duke, compared to English cathedrals 
and parish churches, 19 

Chapels, College and University, in England 
and in America, 18, 19 

Chicago, University of, 11, 19 

Christ, see Jesus 

Christ Church College, Oxford, 14 

Cobb, Henry, 11 

Coke, Thomas, 36 

Combray, France, 32 

Cope and Stewardson, 11 

Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 12 

Cram, Ralph Adams, 11 


David, 40 
Day Brothers and Klauder, 11 


Denomination, represented by figure of an 
angel, 45 

Donnelly, John, 48 

Duke, Benjamin N., tomb of, 43 

Duke Endowment, 48 

Duke, James Buchanan, 3, 12, 47, 48; quoted, 
15-16, 17 

Duke, Sarah P., see Memorial Garden 

Duke Memorial Association, 43 

Duke, Washington, 3 
tomb of, 43 


East Campus, buildings on, 3, 4 

East and West campuses: Georgian and Col- 
legiate Gothic, 5, 6 

England, 18, 27, 38 
Tudor, 6 

Evangelists, The Four, shields of, 40 

Evans, Joan, quoted, 23 


France, 21, 27, 38 
Francis, of Assisi, 40 


Gabriel, 44 
Georgian architecture, American, 6 
Gothic architecture, significance of, 24, 25 
Gothic, Collegiate, 5, 6, 10, 11, 12 
at Duke and at other universities, 11, 12 
Mr. Trumbauer’s interpretation of, 14 
Gothic, European, 18 
Gregory the Great, 40 
Guastavino tile, 47 


Haddon Hall, Derbyshire, England, 15 
Harkness Memorial Quadrangle, 11, 12 
Hillsboro stone, 8, 11, 47, 48 
Holy Spirit, The, 42 

His victory over death, 39 

nine fruits of, 39 

seven gifts of, 39 


Indiana limestone, 11, 20, 47 
Irving and Casson-A. H. Davenport, 48 


Jackson, William H., Co., 48 
James the Great, 41 

James the Less, 41 

Jefferson, Thomas, 4, 37 
Jericho (Window 12), 30 
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Jesus: 
The Divine Sacrifice, 44 
with Doctors, 39 
Entombment of, 39 
as the Good Shepherd, 44 
life of, 37, 38 
limewood figure of, 43 
represented in Iota Eta Sigma monogram, 
42, 44, 45, 46 
Sacred Heart of, 41 
Jesus Christ: 
as Beginning and End, 42 
Blood of, 46 
Body of, 42 
is Conqueror, represented in Chi Rho Nu 
monogram, 42, 46 
Crucifixion of, 39 
as King, 45 
Light of the World, 39 
“Lion of Judah,” 44 
represented in Chi Rho monogram, 42, 46 
His victory over sin and death, 44 
Job (Window 23), 29 
John the Baptist, 40 
John the Evangelist, 40, 41 
Jophiel, 44 


Keck, Charles, 23, 43, 48 


Lanier, Sidney, 37 

Lee, Robert Edward, 37 
Luebeck, Germany, 27 
Luke, 40 

Luther, Martin, 37 


Mark, 40 

Matthew, 40 

Matthias, 40 

Melchizedek (Window 3), 29 
Michael, 44 

Memorial Garden, Sarah P. Duke, 7 
Moses, 40 


New College, Oxford, 12 
Nieder-Haslach, Germany, 27 
Noah: 
God’s covenant with man, the Church, 44 
represented in Window No. 2, 29 
Norbury, Derbyshire, England, 27 
North Carolina, 11, 23, 32, 47 


North Carolina Geological and Economic Sur- 
vey, 48 


Oriel College, Oxford, 14 
Oxford, University of, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 18, 
19 


Pantheon, Roman, 4 

Passion, The, symbols of, 41 
Paul, 40, 43 

Pembroke College, Cambridge, 12 
Perkins, William R., 46 

Peter, 41, 43 

Philip, 41 

Princeton University, 11, 19, 47 
Proust, Marcel, quoted, 32 


Quadrangle, English collegiate plan of, 12, 13 

Quadrangle, Main, at Duke, 7, 9, 13, 14, 15 

an expansion of English collegiate architec- 
ture, 13, 14 
Quarry, Duke, 47 


Raphael, 44 
Renaissance, Italian, 29 
Rogers, James Gamble, 12 


St. Buryan, Cornwall, England, 15 

Sainte Chapelle, Paris, 27 

St. George, 40 

St. John’s College, Cambridge, gateway of, 14 
Samson (Window 15), 30 

Samuel, 40 

Savonarola, Girolamo, 37 

Simon, 40 

Stained glass, nature of, 29 

Strasbourg, France, 27 


Taylor, John, & Co., 47, 48 

Thaddeus, 41 

Thomas, 41 

Thomas, James A., 43 

Trinity, The, 44 

Trinity College, Cambridge, gateway of, 14 
Trinity College, Durham, 3 

Trumbauer, Horace, 5, 14, 15, 17, 48 


United States, 38 
Uriel, 45 


Veronica, 41 
Virginia, University of, 4, 5 
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Wadham College, Oxford, 14 

Wesley, John, 37 

West Campus, buildings grouped according to 

function, 9, 10 

harmony and diversity of buildings on, 8, 9 
Hillsboro stone used in buildings, 47, 48 
land and buildings, 7, 8 
straightforward style of, 11 

West Point, United States Military Academy 
at, II 

Whitefield, George, 37 


Window No. 102, 30 
No. 108, 31 
Woman’s College, The, 3 
buildings of, 3 
compared to University of Virginia, 4, 5 
Worringer, Wilhelm, quoted, 25 
Wycliffe, John, 37 
Wykeham, William of, 12, 13 


Yale University, 12 


Zadkiel, 44 
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